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and Harmonia, "strikes," says Symonds, "the keynote
to the music of the Greek genius." This innate love of
beauty, fostered by natural surroundings and held in re*
straint by a sense of measure, was the most salient char-
acteristic of the Greek people. It is impossible for us to
realize the intensity of the Greek feeling for beauty; and
to them the human body was the noblest form of earthly
loveliness. To illustrate, we may recall the incident of
Phryne's trial before the judges. Hyperides, her advo
cate, failing in his other arguments, drew aside her tunic
and revealed to them a bosom perfectly marvellous in its
beauty. Phryne was at once acquitted, not from any
prurient motives, but because " the judges beheld in such
an exquisite form not an ordinary mortal, but a priestess
and prophetess of the divine Aphrodite. They were
inspired with awe, and would have deemed it sacrilege
to mar or destroy such a perfect masterpiece of crea-
tive power." Nor was the Greek conception of beauty
purely sensual. Through the perfection of human loveli-
ness they had glimpses of divine beauty, and " the fleshly
vehicle was but the means to lead on the soul to what is
eternally and imperishably beautiful." Thus the lesson
of the Phcedrus and Symposium of Plato is that "the
passion which grovels in the filth of sensual grossness
may be transformed into a glorious enthusiasm, a winged
splendor, capable of rising to the contemplation of eternal
verities and reuniting the soul of man to God."

This last reflection leads us to the most important differ-
ence between ancient and modern conceptions, that in
regard to the relations between the sexes. We of the
Christian era have a clear doctrine of right and wrong to
guide us, a law given from without ourselves, the result
of revelation. The Greeks, on the other hand, " had to
interrogate nature and their own hearts for the mode of